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PUBLISHED WEEKLY. ing measures of protection to the young,"although |‘ Fancy mistresses’ are those who can get most 
it has exposed them to tenfold greater sources of|work out of the children. An Assistant-Commis- 
Price Two Dollars per annum, payable in advance. injury to their health, their minds, and morals,|sioner, on his visit to Houghton Regis, saw the 
than any previous condition of society in this|little clippers with scissors tied to their waists, 
a ane ~ipaicaine pennies country had rendered them liable to. The severity|and the “aaabdan had by her side a long stick, 
JOHN RICHARDSON, of competition in some trades and employments, | which, however, on his entry, she put out of sight. 
of which the lace-manufacture is one, and the|In other plait-schools formidable sticks were seen, 
fluctuations in the demand for labour, which in|and the mistresses admitted they were obliged 
euILAnEtrutae. this manufacture are so frequent, cause the earn-|occasionally to use them. In a room 10} feet 
ings of children to be often of much importance|square and between 6 and 7 feet high, forty-two 
to the parents, and consequently expose the latter|children were found seated with the window shut. 
to the temptation of overworking their children|The air-space for each of these forty-two children 
————— |to their great injury. The evidence relating to| would be exactly 18} cubic feet, or less than half 
. For “The Friend.” |this manufacture also abundantly shows that in|what one would have if shut up in a box three 
Manufacturing Labourers. too many cases the children are overworked by|feet each way. In another cottage, forty infants 
(Continued from page 341.) parents who have no need of such accession to|and their mistress were found working together 
“The work is at best unhealthy for children, |their’ own earnings, but who thereby acquire|in a room with 1005 cubit feet of air-space, each 
but what it must be when carried ‘on for a con-|greater means of self-indulgence. person thus having an allowance of not more than 
tinuous length of time may be readily conceived.| The Straw-plait Manufacture is attended with |24} cubic feet of air; but in this room, it being 
From fifteen to twenty have been found collected | perhaps even greater abuses and physical suffer-|summer, the one small window was open, in win- 
in a small low room, not more than twelve feet/ing than that of lace-making. It is carried on|ter it would doubtless have been shut, and the 
square, woiking for fifteen of the twenty-four/under conditions very similar to the pillow-lace|fire-place stopped up too, for the children keep 
hours at an employment exhausting by its mono-| manufacture, and extends over a great part of|themselves warm by little heated earthen or tin 
tony, and exposed to every influence that can de-| Buckinghamshire and Bedfordshire, for where,|pots which they place upon their laps.” 
stroy health. In one school only 25 cubic feet of|in these countries, the districts of the pillow-lace| ‘The Hosiery Manufacture has engaged the 
air were found available for each child in a room |schools terminate, those of the straw-plait begin, |serious attention of the Commission, and it needs 
with its window closed and without ventilation.| extending over a considerable portion of Hertford-|to be very strictly regulated. The number of per- 
In some houses, to keep the lace clean, the chil-|shire and the western and northern parts of Essex.|}sons employed is about 120,000. The manufac- 
dren sit without shoes in the coldest weather, the| According to the census of 1861, there were en-|ture has undergone a considerable modification 
floors beiog of plaster or brick. Although the|gaged in the business of straw-plait making and | within the last twenty years in consequence of the 
treatment of the children by the mistresses is said|in making the plait up into hats and bonnets,|extensive use of machinery, which it is thought, 
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: to have improved of late, a long cane is resorted |48,043 persons, the proportion of children being| however, will never be resorted to for the produe- 
r to in proportion as the hours of work are pro-|between 6,000 and 7,000. The age at which|tion of the best description of hosiery. The busi- 
; tracted, the youngest becoming at length so fa-|children commence their instruction is almost in-|ness therefore still partakes of the character of a 
i tigued as to be ‘as uneasy as birds.’ As an in-|credibly early; parents in this, asin the lace busi-|domestié manufacture. It has been found to be 
. stance of the system on which these lace-schools|ness, being eager -to derive a profit from their|attended with severe labour and much suffering 
g are conducted, we extract the following statement/children at the first possible moment. Girls only|to persons of all ages, and especially the children. 
d from the evidence appended to the Report of one/three years old have been found at work, and five|The chief seats of the manufacture are the three 
| of the Assistant-Com missioners :— seems a common age at which to commence.|midland counties of Nottingham, Derby, and Lei- 
j “*Sarah Jane Perry, of Brascombe, Devon-|There is nothing necessarily unhealthy in this|cester. In the larger establishments a disposition 








thire, has been at four lace-schools.—Most girls|employment, nor can the practice of putting even 
change about because the parents think a mis-|very young children to work for a few hours, at 
tress is not strict enough, and doves not bring their|an employment which is so merely mechanical, 
children on fast enough. At some of these she|be condemned, if sufficient time is allowed for 
Worked in winter from eight or nine in the morn-/education; the family may thus be relieved from 
ing, till eleven or twelve at night; and in summer, |some of the pressure to which a labouring man is 
from six or seven A.M. to seven P. M. Has gone| often exposed, especially in winter, when he may 
inthe morning before six, once at three, having|be out of work; but the impatience of parents to 
been at work till ten the night before, and up to|make money by their offspring is so great as, in 
tleven. Worked on all through this day till eight|too many instances, to overcome every feeliug of 


is said to have been shown to conform to the fae- 
tory hours as already regulated by law. In the 
small factories and cottages the hours of work are 
irregular and éxcessive, and the early ages at 
which children are employed, are not only physi- 
cally injurious but incompatible with any educa- 
tion or moral training whatever.. The girls begin 
‘ seaming,’—a process required to complete most 
of the articles,—as young as five, and instances 
























































r. are known of some having commeneed at four. 
d wt nine at night, only stopping ten or twelve|tenderness and consideration. Benevolent indi-|The greatest proportion of this work being done 
1- Dinutes for breakfast, about twenty for dinner, | viduals have offered to pay for the instruction of |by the wives and children of the men who labour 
4 tnd taking her tea at her [lace] pillow.—Has|children if they might be permitted to attend alat the frames, the parents are generally alone an- 
v4 Many a time sat at work through the night, and|school ; but the mothers, for fear of losing even a|swerable for overtaxing their children’s strength, 
a. first did so when about thirteen or fourteen,.taking penny of the fruits of the children’s labour, gen-|and depriving them of the necessary amount of 
ly her pillow home from school at night. Is a quick|erally refused. The parents find out what the|rest and sleep. ‘Little creatures, four or five 
ler worker, but the most she has made is 3s. or 3s. 6d.| physical endurance of their childreu, when taxed | years of age,’ said a well-informed witness, ‘are 
‘of ina week. Her parents have all that she earns. |to the uttermost, will enable them to accomplish, | kept up shamefully late, mothers have been knowa 
of cannot get enough to put in the Post Office|—and they rigidly exact it; they are thus driven|to pin them to their knees to keep them to their 
Di- ok, and indeed does not get paid in money|to school before a winter’s dawn, after having|work and prevent their falling down from sleep 
nts much.’ been kept at work throughout the greater part of|or.exhaustion, and they slap them to keep them 

“ The number of persons employed in the entire|the previous night. The mortality among these|awake. A child has so many glove fingers set 
< ce-manufacture of the kingdom is estimated at|poor overworked children is great, consumption |for it to do before it is allowed to go to bed, and 





150,000, and, observe the Commissioners, ‘ the|and fever carrying them off at a very early agé.|it must do them.’ The practice of parents sit- 
Yast. development of our manufacturing industry’ The rooms in which the business is taught are|ting up all night and making their children do 
thin this century has brought with it, except|excessively small, and the children are packed |the same is said to be far from uncommon, 
4 a few branches of manufacture, no correspond-| together in the smallest space ‘like herrings.’ | effect of this excessive and premature labour upon 
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young and tender infants huddled together in 
small and unventilated rooms, is that consump- 
tion is speedily engendered, the eyes are weaken- 
ed, the development of the frame is prevented, 
and the body becomes permanently stunted and 
dwarfed. ‘ Asarule,’ said an experienced surgeon 
of Leicester, ‘the stockingers are a small and 
slender race, even their arms, which are in con- 
stant use, are deficient in muscle.’ The employ- 
ment is to a great extent hereditary ; the son of a 
frame-work knitter generally taking up his father’s 
work and frame, and the race thus deteriorates 
more and more. This vicious system, so fatal in 
its effects upon the well-being of a large popula- 
tion, is, say the Commissioners, maintained only 
because the parents are able to exercise an arbi- 
trary and mischievous power over their offspring.”’ 
(To be continued.) 


For “The Friend.” 
The Juvenile Column, No. 12, 
SUSANNA WHITROW. 

Our juvenile readers will see, in the annexed 
memoir of Susanna Whitrow, what indulgence in 
the pride, and vanity, and fashions of a world that 
lieth in wickedness, has upon us, when our truly 
slender hold upon this life must be severed, and 
the never-dying soul is about to be ushered into 
the presence, at the great judgment seat, of that 
eternal All-knowing One, to receive according to 
what it hath done. 

Indulgence in the vanities of time, particularly 
the too common one of dress for its own sake, or 
beyond what is necessary, with all the other lusts 
of the flesh, must, with the spirit of this world in 
which they have their root and origin, pass away. 
And we believe that the gratification of the heart 
in these, which may be termed little things, is 
greatly calculated to weaken us, though perhaps 
insensibly because less suspected ; and calculated 
also, to pave the way for greater deviations from 
the narrow path of christian self-denial, which, as 
pilgrims and strangers here, all religious profes- 
sors are called to walk in. 

In the greater and lesser tithes, alluded to by 
our divine Lawgiver, He says, “ These ought ye 
to have done, and not to have left the other un- 
done.” It has been well observed that, “‘ Many 
persons approve the principle of self-denial in 
general, but condemn it in all tts particular ap- 
plications, as too minute, too scrupulous, and too 
severe. Satan is well aware that if he can get 
the minute units, the sum total will b2 his own. 
Hence, it is continued, there is nothing small| 
which has a bearing upon the kingdom of Christ, 
or upon the destinies of eternity.” We may re- 
member, that it was one of the accusations against 
apostate Israel, ‘‘ Thou hast not brought me the 
small cattle of thy burnt offerings,’ &. Now, 
on this point, can we decide for ourselves which 
is the most essential, or most required sacrifice 
and burnt offering in His sight, who claims the 
whole heart, saying: “In all thy ways acknow- 
ledge the Lord,” &c., and calls fur obedience to 
His will in all things, as the true test of disciple- 
ship with Him. Is there not then danger of| 
limitivg the Holy One of Israel, as much in the 
one case as the other, seeing we are such short- 
sighted, fallible creatures? Naturally propense 
to idols, we are very likely to be biased in judg- 
ment by the heart’s previous choice; unless that 
heart has been humbled and leavened into con- 
formity to the Redeemer’s will. With reference 
to the smaller testimonies as to the larger, the 
dress and address, as well as “the weightier mat- 
ters of the law,” there is much application in the 
couplet :-— 

“From Trath’s bright chain, whatever link you strike 
Tenth, or ten thousandth, breaks the chain alike,” 





THE FRIEND. 


We lately were listeners to the following remark 
of a worthy friend; who, upon observing the ex- 
cess of finery, to be seen in most of our public 
places, with fashion’s headlong, arbitrary sway, 
said: “She did not wonder that there was a So- 
ciety like that of Friends, raised and called to 
bear a practical, and a faithful testimony against 
these things.’ There never was a time perhaps, 
when it was more needful for younger and older, 
and of every religious society who love the Lord 
Jesus, to bear a decided, consistent testimony 
against the spirit of the world, and the slavery of 
fashion. Is there not danger of one of the plain- 
est precepts of the New Testament—“ Be not con- 
formed to this world,’ becoming obsolete, through 
the too general prevalence of ‘the lust of the 
flesh, the lust of the eye, and the pride of life,” 
manifested in the “ outward adorning of plaiting 
the hair, and of wearing of gold, or of putting on 
of apparel ;” instead of “ that which is not cor- 
ruptible, even the ornament of a meek and quiet 
spirit, which is in the sight of God of great price.” 
Does not the language of a christian poet fitly de- 
scribe these, when they become, as they are too 
apt, persistent in their course ?— 

‘Thus men go wrong with an ingenious skill ; 

Bend the straight rule to their own crooked will ; 

And with a clear and shining lamp supplied, 

First put it out, then take it for a guide.” 
Seeing this, we would plead with the young to 
avoid the snares, and lying vanities, aud sinful 
customs, which so beset life’s pathway. Avoid 
the beginning of fashion’s servile sway; know- 
ing— 


“ Habits are soon assumed ; but when we strive 
To strip them off, ’tis being flayed alive.” 

Instead of pandering to the tastes and ruling 
passions of this deceitful, sin-pleasing, and un- 
satisfying world, strive ye to “flee youthful 
lusts ;” and, in place of being conformed to this 
world, seek to be “transformed by the renewing 
of your minds, that you may prove what is the 
good and acceptable and perfect will of God in 
Christ Jesus concerning you.” 

“ Susanna Whitrow, was the daughter of Robert 
Whitrow, of Covent Garden, London. It appears 
that she, with some others of her father’s family, 
had lived in great pride and extravagance, follow- 
ing after the vain fashions of a wicked world, and 
disregarding the convictions of Divine grace in 
their own minds ; for which, when laid on a sick 
bed, she was brought to feel the judgments and 
terrors of the Lord. Under a sense of her sins 
and the weight of iniquity which lay upon her, 
she would frequently cry out for mercy and for- 
giveness, saying, ‘ Lord, are my sins forgiven? 
Had not mine eyes seen these vanities, my heart 
had not gone after them. Shall I bave no help 
for my distress? Oh strengthen thou me to see 
my desires.’ 

“It pleased the Lord in the riches of his mercy 
to hear her prayers, and to blot out her sins for 
the sake of his dear Son, Christ Jesus our Lord ; 


jand having thus obtained pardon for herself, she 


became exceedingly concerned on account of her 
father, who she feared was too little engaged for 
his own salvation; praying after this manner: 
‘Lord, remember not his offences—let me bear 
them—wmake his friends to be his enemies that 
thou mayest have mercy on him—carry him 
through, and let him not perish with the world. 
Blessed Lord, hear me; leave me not unsatisfied, 
but grant my request. Set his mind on things 
above—turn him and he shall be turned ; there is 
no way for him but to watch and pray continually, 
lest the tempter prevail.’ 

“To her mother, who had not joined in the 


herself, ‘Oh, my bowed down and broken-hearted ~ 
mother! what have been thy sufferings in thig ~ 
family ! how hast thou been oppressed with om 
iniquities! how often hast thou told my father, 
the Lord would visit him with sore and grievong 
judgments, if he did not repent and turn from 
the evil of his ways! How often hast thou said 
the Lord would plead thy righteous cause with 
us! Now the day is come which thou hast g9 
long warned us of; now the Lord has broken in 
upon us. Qh, how great have been thy care and 


pains which thou hast taken to bring us into the 

fear of the Lord—great shall be thy reward—the 

Lord will give thee beauty for ashes, and the gar. 

ment of praise for the spirit of heaviness—blessed 

be thou, my mothe 
* * 


>” 
r. 


* * 


* * 

‘¢ On another occasion she remarked, ‘I fear I 
shall not have a place so near the Lord as my soul 
desires. I have done nothing for the Lord, but 
he hath done all for me—therefore I desire to 
live, that I might live a holy and righteous life; 
that my conversation might be in heaven, though 
my body be here on earth; that I might invite 
all, as David did, to taste and see how good the 
Lord is. They have tasted of their perishing life _ 
of vanities, yea, they have drunk a full cup, their © 
measure is running over; but they never tasted 
the joys that attend the humble, holy life of Jesus, 
Oh, tf they had ever tasted the least mite thereof, 
they would bid adieu to all their life of vanity, 
Ah, they would not dare to spend their precious 
time in adorning themselves, patching and paint 
ing, and curling their heads—the christian life ts 
another thing—they must not give themselves 
liberty to think their own thoughts, much less to 
act such abominations as these. 


English Trees and Hedges, 

From Elihu Burritt’s “ Walk from London to 
John O’Groats.” 

At Bardfield I was again homed for the night 
by a Friend; and after tea made an evening walk 
with him about the farm of a mewber of the same 
Society, living on the outskirts of the town, who 
cultivates about 400 acres of excellent land, and 
is considered one of the most practical and suc- 
cessful agriculturists of Essex. His fields were 
larger and fewer than I had noticed on my walk 
in a farm of equal size. This feature indicates 
the modern improvements in English farming 
more prominently to the cursory observer than any 
other that attracts his eye. It is a rigidly utili- 
tarian innovation on the old system, that does not 
at all promise to improve the picturesque aspect 
of the country. To “reconstruct the map” of a 
county, by wire-fencing it into squares of 100 
acres each, after grubbing up all the hedges and 
hedge-trees, would doubtless add seven and & 
quarter per cent. to the agricultural production of 
the shire,.and gratify many a gradgrind of ma- 
terialistie economy ; but who would know Eng- 
land after such a transformation? One would be 
prone to reiterate Patrick’s exclamation of surprise 
when he first shouldered a gun and tested the 
freedom of the forest in America. Seeing a sm 
bird in the top of a tree, he pointed the fowling 
piece in that direction, turned away his face and 
fired. A tree-toad fell to the ground from an 
agitated branch. The exulting Irishman ran and 
picked it up in triumph, and held it out at arms 
length by one of its hind legs exclaiming, “ And 
how it alters a bird to shoot off its feathers, to be 
sure!” It would alter England nearly as much 
in aspect, if the unsparing despotism of &. s. 4. 
should root out the hedge-row trees and substitute 
invisible lines of wire for the flowering hawthorn 


’}pride and folly of the family, she thus expressed|as a fencing for those fields which now look #0 
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much like framed portraits of nature’s best paint- 
ing. The tendency of these utilitarian times may 
well occasion an unpleasant concern in the lovers 
of English rural scenery. What changes may 
come in the wake of the farmer’s steam-engine, 
steam-plough, or under the smoke shadows from 
his factory-like chimney, these recent “ improve- 
ments” may suggest and induce. One can see in 


on silently. Those little, unique fields, defined 
by lines and shapes unknown to geometry, are 
going out of the rural landscape. And when they 
are gone they will be missed more than the ama- 
teurs of agricultural artistry imagine at the present 
moment. What some one has said of the pea- 
santry may be said, with almost equal deprecation, 
of these picturesque tit-bits of land, which 


any direction he may travel these changes = 


“ Once destroyed can never be supplied.” 


And destroyed they surely will be. As large 
farms are swallowing up the little ones between 
them, so large fields are swallowing those interest- 
ing patches, the broad bottomed hedging of which 
sometimes measures as many square yards as the 
space it encloses. 

There is much reason to fear that the hedge 
trees will, in the end, meet with a worse fate still. 
Practical farmers are beginning to look upon 
them with an evil eye—an eye sharp and severe) 
with pecuniary speculation ; that looks at an oak 
or elm with no artist’s reverence; that darts a 
hard, dry, timber estimating glance at the trunk 
and branches; that looks at the circumference of| 
its cold shadow on the earth beneath, not at the 
grand contour and glorious leafage of its boughs!| 
above. The farmer who was taking us over his 
large and highly-cultivated fields, was a man of 
wide intelligence, of excellent tastes, and the 
means wherewithal to give them free scope and 
play. His library would have satisfied the ambi- 
tion of a student of history or belles lettres. His 
gardens, lawn, shrubbery and flowers, would grace 
the mansion of an independent gentleman. He 
had an eye to the picturesque as well as practical. 
But 1 could not but notice, as significant of the 
tendency to which I have referred, that, on pass- 
ing a large, outbranching oak standing in the 
boundary of two fields, he remarked that the det- 
timent of its shadow could not have been less than 
ten shillings a year for half a century. As we 
proceeded from field to field, he recurred to the 
subject by calling our attention to the circum- 
ference of the shadow cast on the best land of the 
farm by a thrifty, luxuriant ash, not more than 
a foot in diameter at the butt. Up to the broad 
rim of its shade, the wheat on each side of the 
hedge was thick, heavy headed and tall, but 
within the cool and sunless circle the grain and 
grass were so pale and sickly that the bare earth 
would have been a relief to a farmer’s eye. 

The three great distinctive graces.of an Eng- 
lish landscape are the hawthorne hedges, the 
hedge-row trees, and the everlasting and unap- 
proachable greenness of the grass fields they sur- 
round and embellish. In these beautiful features! 
England surpasses all other countries in the world.| 
They make the peculiar charm of her rural! 
scenery to a traveller from abroad. These are 
the salient features of Motherland’s face, which 
the memories of myriads she has sent to people 
countries beyond the sea cling to with such fond- 
hess ; memories that are transmitted from genera- 
tion to generation ; which no political revolutions 
nor severances affect ; which are handed down in 
the unwritten legends of family life in the New 
World, as well as in the warp and woof of Ameri- 
can history and literature. Will the utilitarian 








and unsparing science of these latter days, or of| 


lord. The hedge, however wide bottomed, is his 


country they have graced, bare and barren under 
the bald and burning sun of material economy ? 
[t is not an idle question, nor too early to ask it: 
It is a question which will interest more millions 
of the English race on the American continent, 
than these home islands will ever contain. There 
are influences at work which tend to this unhappy 
issue. Some of these have been already indicated, 
and others more powerful still may be mentioned. 

Agriculture in England has to run the gaunt- 
let of many pressing competitions, and carry a 
heavy burden of taxation as it runs. These will 
be noticed hereafter in their proper connection. 
Farming therefore is being reduced to a rigid 
science. Every acre of land must be put up to 
its last ounce of production. Every square foot of 
it must be utilized to the growth of something 
for man or beast. Manures for different soils are 
tested with as much chemical precision as ever 
was quinine for human constitutions. Dynameters 
are applied to prove the power of working ma- 
chinery. Labour is scrutinized and economized, 
and measured closely up to the value of farthings 
worth of capacity. A shilling’s difference per acre 
in the cost of ploughing by horse-power or steam, 
brings the latter into the field. The sound of the} 
flail is dying out of the land, and will soon be 
heard no more. Even the threshing machines 
worked by horses are being discarded, as too slow 
and old-fashioned. Locomotive steam engines, 
on broad rimmed wheels, may be met on the turn- 
pike road, travelling on their own legs from farm 
to farm, to thresh out wheat, barley, oats and 
beans, for a few pence per bushel. They make 
nothing of ascending a hill without help, or of 
walking across a ploughed field to a rick-yard. 
Iron post and rail fencing, in lengths of twenty 


fence; and fencing he must have. But these 
trees, arising at narrow intervals from the hedge, 
and spreading out their deadening shades upon 
his wheat-fields on either side, are not useful nor 
ornamental to him. They may look prettily, and 
make a nice picture in the eyes of the sentimen- 
tal tourist or traveller, but he grudges the ground 
they cover. He could well afford to pay the land- 
lord an additional rentage per annum more than 
equal to the money value of the yearly growth of 
these trees. Besides, the landlord has, in all pro- 
bability, a large park of trees around his mansion, 
and perhaps compact plantations on land unsuited 
to agriculture. Thus the high value of these 
hedge-row trees around the fields of his tenant, 
which he will realize on the spot, together with 
some additional pounds in rent annually to him- 
self and heirs, would probably facilitate this level- 
ling arrangement in face of all the restrictions 
that the law of entail might seem to throw in the 
way. 

if therefore, the hedges of England disappear 
before the noiseless and furtive progress of utili- 
tarian science, the trees that rise above them in 
such picturesque ranks, will be almost certain to 
go with them. Then, indeed, a change will come 
over the face of the couatry, which will make it 
difficult for one to recognise it who daguerreotyped 
its most beautiful features upon his memory, be- 
fore they were obliterated by these latter day 
“improvements.” 


—_——_+2>—_——_ 


For “The Friend.” 
Thoughts for the Times—No. 31. 
SARAH GRUBB (LATE LYNES.) 
Sarah Lynes was born in London, in 1773, of 
humble religious pareuts. Her father died when 
she was six years old, and she was placed two 


feet on wheels, drawn about by a donkey, bids jyears afterwards at the Friends’ school at Clerken- 


fair to supersede the old wooden hurdles for sheep 
fed on turnips or clover. It is an iron age, and 
wire fencing is creeping into use, especially in 
the most scientifically cultivated districts of Scot- 
land, where the elements and the issues of the 
farmer’s balance shect are looked to with the most 
eager concern. Iron wire grows faster than haw- 
thorn or buckthorn. It doubtless costs less. It 
needs no yearly trimming like shrubs with sap 
and leaves. It does not occupy a furrow’s width 
as a boundary between two fields. It may be 
easily transposed to vary enclosures. It is nota 
nesting place for destructive birds and vermin. 
These and other arguments of the same utilitarian 
genus, are making perceptible headway. Will 
they ever carry the day against the green hedges? 


well. She was called from infancy to be a chosen 
instrument in the Lord’s house, and heard and 
knew the divine voice in her early childhood. 
“At school,” she says, “I sought the Lord; feel- 
ing his power in my heart, operating against the 
evil propensities of my nature; yet to these cor- 
rupt inclinations I many, many times gave way; 
and for this I was brought under great condem- 
nation, even as early as when nine years old; so 
that I bemoaned my condition, and have begged 
and prayed at that period for a better state and a 
happier. I went on sinning and repenting for 
years ; still my love for good books increased, and 
for good people. We had few books. The Bible 
and one or two journals of Friends, are all that I 
can recollect reading; and I really valued them 





I think they would very soon, if the English 
farmer owned the land he cultivates. But such 
is rarely the case. Still, this fact may not pre- 
vent the final consummation of this policy of 
material interest. In a great many instances the 
tenant might compromise with the landlord in 
such a way as to bring about this “ modern im- 
provement.” And a comparatively few instances 
showing a certain per centage of increased pro- 
duction per acre to the former, and a little ad- 
ditional rentage to the latter, would suffice to give 
the innovation an impulse that would sweep away 
half the hedges of the country, and deface that 
picture which so many generations have loved to 
such enthusiasm of admiration. 

Will the trees of the hedge-row be exposed to 
the same end? I think they will. Though trees 
are the most sacred things the earth begets in 
England, as has been already said, the farmer 
here looks at them with an evil eye, as horse- 
leeches that bleed to death long stretches of the 
land he pays £2 per acre for annually to his land- 


as highly as I was capable of doing in this my 
childhood. When I grew to about thirteen years 
of age, I began to discover something about me, 
or in my wind, like the heavenly anointing for the 
ministry ; for the Lord had revealed his word as 
a hammer, and had broken the rock in pieces in 
my living experience ; and I was contrited under 
a sense of power and love; saying even vocally, 
when alone, ‘ Lord make me a chosen vessel unto 
thee!” 

When about fourteen years of age she became 
governess to the children of Sarah Grubb of Clon- 
mel, Ireland, and continued in that capacity for 
nearly ten years. She religiously fulfilled her 
duty as a caretaker and teacher, and won the love 
of the children and the confidence of their mother 
to an extraordinary degree. In the seventeenth 
year of her age she spoke a few words in a reli- 
|gious meeting. “I fouad this afternoon,” she 
wrote to an intimate friend, “that what merey 
did not do judgment did; for truly the word of 
the Lord was in me as a fire, so that I durst not 
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withhold what ran through me; for if I did, I 
believed I should be forsaken; and the absence 
of my Beloved is so great a trial, that it is hard 
to endure; but glory for ever to his great name 
who makes a way in the sea anda path in the 
mighty waters, He hath caused my poor spirit to 
know the ‘ mountains to skip like rams, and the 
little hills like lambs’ before his presence ; and I, 
a poor worm, am made to praise Him on the banks 
of deliverance.” 

Her first appearances as a minister were in great 
fear, “ though without the shadow of a doubt,” 
says she, “that it was indeed required of me, 
pour child as I was. Thus the gift grew, and 
much baptism and suffering was my portion from 
time to time: the great work of my salvation and 
sanctification going on, while I was occasionally 
induced to invite others to the needful acquaint- 
ance with Him who came to redeem us from all 
iniquity.” Notwithstanding the difficulty of ful- 
filling her religious duties while engaged in the 
femily of Sarah Grubb, she could not see her way 

_ to change her situation. “I believed,” she says, 

“ that the Great Master had some good end which 
He designed to answer, in permitting me to be as 
it were cramped in the gift dispensed to me as a 
minister of Christ, and my faith was at times re- 
newed and confirmed, that if I would patiently 
endure to the end, my reward would be sure. 
Thus I was mercifully enabled to wait all the days 
of my appointed time until my change came; 
until in the clear openings of Truth, I was led 
back to my native land, to my near relatives, and 
sent forth largely to publish the glad, tidings of 
the Gospel. JI had been some journeys while a 
servant in Ireland, but now a very wide field of 
labour opened before me; and with the consent 
of my monthly meeting, I travelled much up and 
down in England, both among Friends and others, 
for some successive years ; and many blessed and 
powerful mectings we had, to the praise of his 
excellent name, without whom we can do nothing 
and are nothing.” 

Her uncommon gifts and dedication as a minis- 
ter, soon made her an object of the sympathy and 
love of her friends. That devoted, and at times 
highly favoured minister, Job Scott, felt and ap- 
preciated her worth. Io her twentieth year he 
said to her, ‘ Hold fast that which thou hast re. 
ceived—a gift from the holy anointing. * * 

I feel near unity with thee ; don’t be afraid when 
thou art brought before kings and princes in 
Israel] or in the world. Thou knowest not what 
= thou mayest have to meet with amongst false 

rethren ; but give up all to the Lord: be faith- 
ful. Iam pleased thou art cheerful in thy station: 
keep low ; we cannot be too dependent. * * It is 
a sad thing when any get above what they ought: 
do thou keep close to the Lord. All things are 
possible to them that believe.” Oh! she adds, 
after transcribing what he had said, ** Thou who 
seest not as man seest ! Thou knowest these things 
were spoken in thy pure spirit, which made wy 
heart deeply feel them. Do thou fasten them 
therein, as nails in a sure place; and ever make 
me grateful for such favours as these.” 

Our own Thomas Scattergood felt near sym- 
pathy and love towards her, and in 1799 wrote 
thus: “My heart has gone with thee in thy 
arduous journeys in the north ; and following thee 
(in part) in the same line, the good savour thou 
hast left behind has been very pleasant. Qh ! 
wre thou be always preserved iu the same meck 
and humble condition, a grateful receiver of the 
maby mercies and favours bestowed on thee; for 
thou well knowest it is by being reduced into 
littleness and nothingness, that such are made in- 
struments in the Divine hand. Thou hast. been 
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in my apprehension a child dandled on the knee; 
thou hast been favoured with clear prospects, and 
a heart given thee to answer them with cheerful- 
ness. This was my situation when younger in 
the labour; but now I must be content with less 
sight and walk by faith. The Master best knows 
what is best for his servants : perhaps it may never 
be thy lot to be thus tried; and however it may 
be, whether so or continued in the wonted man- 
ner of open vision, be faithful and do thy work in 
the day time.” 

These early journeys in the north, of Sarah 
Lynes, were arduous indeed. ‘It pleased the 
Lord,” she writes, ‘‘ to cal] me into a path much 
untrodden, in my early travels as a messenger of 
the gospel ; having to go into markets, and to de- 
clare the truth in the streets. This sore exercise 
began in Cork, Ireland; but it was only in one 
instance required of me, in that nation: in Eng- 
land, however, many, very many such sacrifices ] 
hed to make in pursuit of peace; and in pure 
obedience to the will of my Heavenly Father I 
gave up. No one kuows the depth of my suffer- 
ings and the mortifying, yea, crucifying of my 
own will, which I had to endure in this service ; 
yet I have to acknowledge the sufficiency of 
Divine Grace herein. Many times I had brave 
opportunities on these occasivns, to invite the 
people to the Lord Jesus Christ, who manifests 
himself in the conscience as a light, and who 
would discover the evil of covetousness and of all 
uprighteousness ; leading and teaching todo justly, 
to love mercy and.to walk humbly with God! 
Hundreds, possibly thousands who would not, 
even though requested, come to meet us in a 
house or place of worship, have thus felt the power 
of the living God, in hearing tell that He re- 
wardeth every man according to his ways and 
according to the fruits of his doings. In some 
instances we were rudely treated. Once in a great 
town (Leicester) while I was speaking in the 
market, there came two men who looked really 
furious. They said the mayor ordered me down; 
coming towards me through the crowd that stood 
round, evidently intending to pull me down from 
where I stood; but 1 observed them, and looking 
at them, their countenances fell, and they ap- 
peared to have no power to touch me; however, 
as they came with an order from the mayor of the 
town, I told the people how it was, and com. 
mended them to their inward teacher—Cbrist. 
* * * Tretired to my chamber, at a friend’s 
house, after this bustle; and oh! the sweet tran- 
quillity that filled my mind. I thought it a fore- 
taste of that glorious rest prepared for the children 
of God in His eternal kingdom.” 

“Divers have been the peculiar calls to reli- 
gious duty, of which my mind from time to time 
bas been made sensible; once having to walk 
through Worcester streets and to speak in the 
markets there. As I passed along, | was drawn 
to address a recruiting sergeant who was near me: 
I spoke to him in the dread of the Most High, 
and had to allude to his employ. At first be 
seemed ready to be scornful, but as I proceeded 
he changed countenance ; looking pale, and held 
down his head, not answering a word. The like 
has occurred with others. At another town ip 
particular, I recollect seeing a young woman un- 
der a gateway; I think it was at Carlisle. She 
was conversing with a man who stood by. My 
mind was arrested with a belief that I ought to 
warn her of the awful consequences of sin, and to 


turo her to that of ber Saviour in her own heart, | 


that would lead from and redeem out of all ini- 
quity. She listened without any reply; looking 
as if she would have fainted: the man also wait- 
ing to hear me out, Children and young lads 


who would follow us from place to place in a town, 
have often been overawed in my turning to them ~ 
and charging them to love and fear their God, 

Whilst on this journey she wrote to her very _ 
dear mistress, Sarah Grubb, ‘‘ 1 am ready to con. 
clude, at times, I have many deaths to die before 
the Divine will is wrought out in me; peradvens 
ture, in the progressive advancement of this pain. 
ful yet necessary work, it is that this Divine wil} 
may be wrought out by us and through us: well, 
Divine aid is the alone sufficiency; where else cay 
we centre? unto whom shall we go? He hath 
the words of eternal life, even He who speaks in 
righteousness, and—ob! precicus annexed lan- 
guage—‘ mighty to save!’ He hath, my dear 
mistress, even to my soul, many a time since I 
saw thee, proved Himself omnipotent ; for which 
repeatedly hath my wind been bowed in reverent 
subwission : in the moment of extremity He hath 
been my deliverer. Yesterday (first-day) was a 
time of uncommon exercise. I had been silent 
at severul meetings and two burials; save a short 
testimony at one of them, and felt on going to 
meeting again, poor and empty, without any ex- 
pectation of being qualified to winister to others; 
but ‘ whilst I was musing, the fire burned,’ then 
I spake what flowed unpremeditated, not only in 
testimony but supplication; bat oh! between 
meetings, the suffering was unutterable, save in 
mental groans to Him, who, I believed existed; 
who knows all hearts. Thus I lay on the bed 
most of the time till we must go again, not know- 
ing that He who hideth Himself in wisdom, would 
be pleased to put a new song into my heart, and 
command the utterance thereof in words, as was 
afterwards the case, both in meeting, and in a 
family in the evening: then I said, it is good to 
trust iv the Lord.” 

‘In those days and years of my life, I was 
seldom from under some heavy burden ; so that I 
went greatly bowed down; sometimes ready to 
say, ‘If it be thus with me, O Thou, who hast 
given me a being, I pray thee take away my life 
from me.’ At length I saw to the end of this 
trying dispensation. I saw clearly that it was 
fulfilled, like other dispensations that had been 
allotted me in inscrutable wisdom, and which all: 
have had a tendency to ‘crucify the flesh, with 
the affections and lusts’ even bringing into a dis- 
position to ‘ bear about in the body the dying of 
the Lord Jesus, that the life also of Jesus might 
be made manifest in our body.’ Oh! it is good 
to say, amen, to the whole will of God concerning 
us: to be patient when brought to a low estate, 
and ‘make not haste in time of trouble.’ ” 

And two years after this sore dispensation had 
passed, she could ejaculate: “Oh ! my Heavenly 
Father, Thou hast seen me in the depth of tribu- 
lation, in my many journeyings and travails. 
When in obedience to the holy leadings of thy 
Spirit, I went forth, Thou didst take cognizance 
of me: when I felt the woes of the wicked, when 
I passed by the gates of Death. It was thy power 
which supported me when no flesh could helps 
when man could not comprehend the depth of 
wine exercise. Without thee I could not have 
gone, bearing my cross, into the public streets, 
into the hurrying markets; warning the people of 
thy justice, ‘in rewarding every man according 
to his works, and according to the fruit of his 
doings,’ inviting all to love and fear thy great, thy 
holy Name. By Thee have my feet entered the 
prison houses, and my tongue declared of thy 
goodness: holding forth the invitation to be ae- 
quainted with thee in thy Christ, and be set free 
from the bondage of corruption; to come from 
under the law of sin and death into the glorious § 
liberty of thy Gospel. Thou hast many, many 
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times led me into the sick ward, unto the bed of|some gases and vapors may readily be put out of|danger of having it about, even where none but 
languishing, and unto the rolling pillow. Thou|existence by virtue of its oxidizing power. 


hast giveo me to minister of thy word to the 


jn some degree. 


judicious and experienced persons handle it, must 


Soon after the discovery of ozone, it was noticed| however slways be borne in mind as one very 
sfilicted, and to put my soul into their soul’s stead|that there is usually a small proportion of it in 


Thou hast enabled me to lift|the atmosphere. This fact at once excited much 
up my voice as a trumpet, not only to thy gathered | attention and has led to much research. 


It is 


church, but as it were to Jews and Gentiles.|now known that the ozone, as a general rule, is 
Without Thee, oh! Thou fulness of strength, I| particularly abundant in the open country and at 


am less than the worm of the dust. 


Be thou/sea, while in the air of large cities there is com- 


only, and for ever exalted in, by, and through thy| paratively little of it at any time. It fails alto- 
poor child; and let nothing be able to pluck me|gether in the air of filthy or pestilential localities, 


out of thy hand. Amen.” 





A NEW COMMANDMENT. 


Beneath the shadow of the Cross, 
As earthly hopes remove, 

His new commandment Jesus gives, 
His blessed word of Love. 


O bond of union strong and deep! 
O bond of perfect peace! 

Not e’en the lifted cross can barm, 
If we but hold to this. 


Then, Jesus, be Thy Spirit ours! 
And swift our feet shall move 
To deeds of pure self-sacrifice, 
And the sweet tasks of love. 
—S8S. Longfellow. 


—_——\_se—————_ 
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Selected. 


and in that of places where many persons are 
crowded together, as in the habitations of the 


Selected. | poorer classes, in churches, theatres, and hospi- 


tals. Ozone can rarely be detected in the neigh- 
borhood of cesspools, or of the openings of sewers. 
Sometimes no trace of it can be found to the lee- 
ward of a stable or manure heap, or of a city even, 
at the very moment when there is an abundance 
of it to windward. 

This deficiency of ozone in the air of crowded 
localities, or in that which has been in any way 
polluted, was at once explained by the reducing 
action of organic matter. It was admitted that 
volatile organic substances—and of these many 
stenches are known to be composed—upon escap- 
ing into the air must quickly be oxidized by the 
ozone which is normally contained in it. From 
this the inference wes drawn not only that the 


serious objection to this substance as a means of 
disinfection. Another easy method of forming 
ozone is by means of ether vapor. A few drachms 
of ether are poured into a large bottle, which is 
then shaken so that the air within it shall become 
pervaded with the vapor of ether; a glass rod, 
which has been moderately heated in the flame 
of a spirit-lamp, being now plunged into the at- 
mosphere of vapor with which the bottle is filled, 
a quantity of ozone will immediately be formed. 
A correspondent of the London Lancet, Dr. Day, 
bas recently been experimenting upon ozone ob- 
tained in this manner. He finds that a portion 
of the ozone, which has been prepared in this 
way, will remain upon or about the bottle fora 
number of days, and that after the bottle has once 
been thus charged, as it were, it may be employ- 
ed as a very convenient means of disinfection. 
In the instance which first attracted his attention 
to this persistence of the ozone, he was surprised 
by finding ten days after the expiration of an ex- 
periment with ozone that the bottle which had 
been employed was still highly ozonized, although 
it had been left open and freely exposed to the 
air. To study more closely this phenomenon, a 
large glass vessel was ozonized by the same pro- 


“ And the soul of the people was much discouraged be-|#tmosphere contains within itself the means of its|cess, and after a few minutes the interior of it 


cause of the way.”—Numbers xxi. 4. 


How often, forgetting the crown, 

And the palm, and the victor’s array, 
In sarkcloth we choose to sit down 

“ Discouraged because of the way !” 


Disheartened because of the foe ; 
And weary of bearing the cross; 

Cast down when the brooks cease to flow; 
And the gold is obscured by its “dross! 


Then the cross is a burden and grief, 
And the yoke is a toil and a care; 

Though ’tis only our own unbelief, 
Which makes them so heavy to bear. 


How often to Marah we flee, 
And there pitch our tent in the waste; 
Forgetting that marvellous “ Tree,”* 
Which maketh it sweet to the taste! 


We pine for the blessings foregone, 
While still beside Marah we dwell; 
Though to Elim we ought to press on, 
And be counting each palm-tree and well.+ 


Soon the shoes shall be loosed from the feet, 
And the staff shall be dropped from the hand ; 
And the wilderness manna, so sweet, 
Shall be changed for the “‘ corn of the land.”’t 


The grace shall with glory be crowned, 
And night shall dissolve into day : 
Oh! the country for which we are bound, 
Is worth all the griefs of the way! 
—Jane Crewdson. 
oe 


Ozone. 


own purification, but also that the purifying agent 
most immediately concerned is ozone. Experi- 
ments upon the disinfecting power of artificially 
prepared ozone were quickly undertaken, some of 
them, as those made by Scouttetten in Vrance ten 
or twelve years since, of quite an elaborate charac- 
ter. It was then shown that air in which putrid 
meat had been suspended could be at once deo- 
dorized by a small quantity of ozonized air. So, 
too, ozone was proved capable of purifying the air 
of hospitals and that of apartments which had 
purposely been rendered particularly offensive by 
scattering in the rooms fermenting manure and 
sewer water. 

The subject has latterly again been attracting 
a considerable degree of attention among physi- 
cians, particularly in England and in this country, 
and at the present moment ozone bids fair to be- 
come one of the most popular among the disin- 
fectants, in spite of the danger from fire which 
attaches to some of the processes by which it is 
usually obtained, and notwithstanding other in- 
conveniences which still attend its preparation by 
any of the methods in use. 

Of all the methods of obtaining and employing 
ozone as a disinfectant, the old process by phos- 
phorus appears to be still the one most frequently 
resorted to. Dr. Moffatt, of England, recommends 
the following modification of the usual process as 
being well suited for purifying the sick-room. 
Rather more than half a pint of water having been 
placed in a wide-mouthed quart bottle, a piece of 


Something less than thirty years ago a Swiss|¢t cork, carrying a flat piece of phosphorus with 
chemist, named Scheenbein, discovered the curi-|@ cleanly cut surface, is placed upon the surface 


ous fact that when a bit of phosphorus is exposed |°f the water and left to float there. 






The mouth 
to the air, or to oxygen gas, a portion of the oxy. |of the bottle is loosely covered, but not stopped, 
gen will be eeeatnad ra a ros and sevsliaty with a large cork or bit of wood. The bottle with 
energetic condition. In view of the pungent odor|it8 contents is then placed first in one part and 
of this modified or active oxygen it was called then in another of the apartment to be purified, 
ozone by its discoverer, from the Greek ozo, smell. until the peculiar odor of ozone is perceptible or 
This ozone exhibits a remarkable power of oxidiz- until its presence has been clearly indicated by 
ing, and so destroying, many chemical substances. |te*t papers. The purifying ‘process may be per- 
Most of the vegetable colouring matters, for ex-|formed night and morning, or oftener, as may 
ample, are quickly bleached upon being exposed |See™ desirable. In order that ozone shall be 


——_ 
* Exodus xv. 23-25. 


¢ Exodus xvi. 1. 
} Joshua v. 11. 


should not be lower than 50° or 60° Fah. 





was thoroughly rubbed with a towel. It was 
found that although the towel had become charged 
with ozone, the glass vessel still retained the 
power of decolorizing a solution of indigo in sul- 
|phuriec acid, and of decomposing iodide of potas- 
jsium, sulphuretted hydrogen, or, in other words, 
lof exhibiting the reactions of ozone. These pro- 
| perties were retained by the glass and the towel 
|for several days, and similar results were always 
obtained when the experiment was repeated. It 
was even found that ozone can be obtained by 
means of some samples of ether without the in- 
tervention of heat, it being merely necessary to 
pour a small quantity of this active ether upon 
cloths, which thereupon become charged with 
ozone. Dr. Day states his inability to determine 
as yet the peculiarity of these active samples of 
ether upon which their efficacy depends. He in- 
clines, however, to the opinion that these samples 
have been long kept under conditions favorable 
to the absorption of oxygen, and that the process 
of ozonification has probably been stimulated by 
exposure of the ether to light. This ozone-bear- 
ing ether is, however, not readily obtainable. Out 
of more than thirty samples of ether which were 
examined by Dr. Day, only one was found which 
answered the purpose thoroughly, and this was 
known to be upwards of eight years old. Of the 
other samples, three or four answered tolerably 
well, while many gave absolutely no reaction for 
ozone. It had already been noticed by Schenbein 
that a small quantity of pure ether left exposed 
to diffused daylight during four months, in a 
bottle which was occasionally shaken, became 
charged with ozone. 

It is a well-known fact that oil of turpentine, a 
substance analogous to ether in many respects, 
becomes highly charged with active oxygen after 
having been some time exposed to light and air. 
Linseed oil and oil of lemons, among other things, 
have been found to be capable of xenerating active 
oxygen in the same way, though to a lesser de- 
gree. Dr. Day now makes out a list of several 
other substances which will, under certain condi- 


toit: f fi .|formed freely by this method the temperature of|tions, generate and retain the active oxygen. He 
RC cee teak Grane wetter ee the apartment in which the apparatus is placed |has gueceeded in obtaining the reactions of ozone 
The}with carbolic acid, creosote, 


exceeding inflammability of phosphorus, and the | kerosene, naphtha, coal-tar, rh chloroform. The 


yroligneous acid, 
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reaction from the chloroform, however, was very 
feeble. Most of these substances, it will be no- 
ticed, are more or less nearly allied to oil of tur- 
pentine; and most of them, moreover, are already 
well known as disinfectants. 

Another of the methods suggested for obtain- 
ing active oxygen for purposes of disinfection, 
which deserves mention in this connection, con- 


sists simply in dropping small quantities of dry | 


permanganate of potash into oil of vitriol. The 
mention of this method of preparing oxygen in a 
condition of activity calls to mind another very 


closely allied to it, viz., the preparation of the so-| 


ealled oxygenated water, which has been of late 
years highly recommended by Dr. Richardson 
and other physicians. In preparing this water, 

owdered peroxide of barium is added, little by 
littl, to a quantity of very dilute muriatic acid, 
and to the clear solution which will be obtained, 
enough sulphuric acid is added, in the diluted 
condition, to throw down all of the baryta. 
solution thus obtained is, of course, nothing more 
than Thenard’s well known “ peroxide of hydro- 
gen ;” but just what relationship this peroxide of 
hydrogen bears to ozone, or to another active 
modification of oxygen, called antozone, or what 
the respective valucs of these several agents as 
disinfectants may be, are problems which still 
await solution. 

In employing either of these methods, or, in 
fact, in applying any disinfectant or any medi- 
cine, care and judgment must be exercised, lest 
too large a dose be administered. In itself, ozone 
is an irritating gas capable of exerting a very un- 
pleasant effect upon the lining membranes of the 
throat and respiratory apparatus. In the sick- 
room, therefore, it must neither be exhibited with 
undue frequency nor evolved in excessive quan- 
tity.— Nation. 

ita 
For “The Friend.” 
For the Children. 

Our young readers may recollect that Bunyan, 
in his “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” was apt to personify 
dispositions and characters to suit his own turn of 
thought in familiar description. A somewhat 
similar suggestion has presented to the mind of 
the writer, while thinking, this morning, upon 
the subject of the following essay. 

We have often observed in school as well as in 
families,—not to speak of even nearer home 
than either of these—a very assuming and de- 
terminately busy fellow, whom, for designation, 
we feel disposed to call Will Willstrong. His 
birth place, according to the most correct tradi- 
tion we have, was in a town called “ Neglect of 
Restrain,” or “ Want of Discipline ;” which are 
the next towns to that, lying but little north 
of it, called, “‘ Ready for Rebellion; where op- 

ression, headiness, and general misrule have long 
Ce rampant. So much does he sometimes show 
his lack of the alluded to restraint and discipline, 
as to go so far as to manifest contempt of the au- 
thority of his parents or those placed over him, 
and to say either in word or conduct, ‘I will,” 
or “I wont,” &c., &c., to their proper demands. 
When this early demonstration is not promptly 
checked, it is too apt to rapidly gather strength, 
and to put on new airs, till the early distorted 
twig, through the successive stages of its growth, 
becomes a large, crooked, and deformed tree. In 
one of these, always unseemly stages, Will Will- 
strong may be recognized in boarding and other 
schools, displaying very much the same temper 
and self will to his own disquiet and unrest in 
the first place, and in the next to the discomfort 
and trouble of all, who, in the needful disciplin- 
ary supervision, come into contact or conflict with 
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him. Unused to submission and due subordina- 
tion, and accustomed to gratify his now ungov- 
erned temper, he contends against right and au- 
thority. Endeavours perhaps to contaminate 
others, and to get up a party, to side with him, 
in resisting the salutary restrictions of the school. 
Gives his caretakers and teachers a deal of un- 
necessary anxiety and trouble. All for what—but 
because young Willstrong has not been early 
enough brought to yield his own will, through the 
beautiful medium of self-sacrifice and restraint, 
to those who are older and wiser. 

Do you, my juvenile readers, know any thing 
of this pestilent fellow, or have you ever seen 
him as an uncomfortable inmate of a family, 
school, or neighbourhood? Well, what I want to 
impress upon you is, to keep clear of him; be- 
cause, ‘‘ Evil communications corrupt good man- 
ners.” He is one of those disturbance makers 
that do much mischief in this nether world 
of ours. Neither can he ever attain the very 
lowest mansion in the kingdom of glory, except 
there be a total renunciation of overgrown self, 
and in bowedness and brokenness of soul, a seeking 
after that kingdom as a willess, and a little child. 
Nay, we do not know whether is be not one of the 
“kind,” spoken of by our blessed Lord, which 
“goeth not out but by prayer and fasting.” For 
we have seen fruits of the same bitter root in 
more advanced years, manifesting itself in many 
unseemly, unchristian ways. Like being full of 
proud self-sufficiency, and extremely tenacious of 
one’s own opinion or judgment; and condemning 
all who differ from us. Like being very positive 
that we are right, and looking out for, if not in- 
voking heavy judgments upon the head of those, 
who do not see eye to eye with us. Like refus- 
ing to speak to our fellow men, from the alleged 


motive to reform them, because they have not 


done as we think they ought. Forgetting the 
dear Saviour’s precept, “If ye forgive not men 
their trespasses, neither will your Heavenly Fa- 
ther forgive your trespasses.”” Forgetting also 
the instructive verse :— 
“ Let others their punctilios boast, 
Lord, bend my stubborn will: 
For he that condescends the most, 
Remains the victor still.” 


As respects religion likewise, there is no doubt 
that our growth therein is often much hindered 
by this royal Agag, this great enemy—Self, be- 
ing kept alive. “I have read ofsmany wicked 
pope’s,”’ says an intelligent, pious writer, “ buat 
the worst pope I ever met with, is Pope Self” 
Perhaps it would not be far wrong to say, that 
the more the fleshly will is mortified and nailed to 
the cross, the more Christ is glorified, and His 
kingdom set up. ‘‘ When the will is slain,” says 
the beloved John Barclay, ‘“‘ how easy the work 
of religion becomes.” ‘True religion is always of 
an humbling, contriting nature. In which the 
easy-to-be-intreated spirit, the new, lamb-like 
creation, takes the place of the unregenerate, 
strong-willed child of the first Adam. 

We would, then, earnestly press upon our young 
readers, whe know anything already within them- 
selves of this headstroug fellow, or have any temp- 
tation or tendency to let him cohabit with them, 
to show him the door very soon; as, if indulged, 
he will not only tend to embitter their own life, 
but that of all with whom they come into famil- 
iar contact. For this end—that of wholly oust- 
ing hin—I know of no better remedy, next to 
the all-correcting, invincible power of Divine 
Grace, where it is yielded to, than (and which 
also partaketh of the same nature,) the power of 
love ; or, in repaying all injuries with kindness. 

The following narration, exhibiting as it does, 


the influence of kindness in conquering stu " 
feelings of resentment, and for its moral disej 
pline, may be instructively perused :—“ The 
colony of Petitbourg, in France, is an establish. ~ 
ment for the reformation of juvenile offenders — 
for instruction of abandoned children (boys,) who 
are found without any parental care, wanderi 
about the streets of Paris. It is rapped 
voluntary contributions. The boys are taught 
sorts of out-door and in-door work, and have regy. 
lar seasons of recreation. When any one commits 

a fault requiring grave punishment, the whole of 
the boys are assembled, as a sort of council, to 
deliberate and decide on the kind of punishment 
to be inflicted, which consists usually of impris- 
onment in a dungeon for a number of days, and, 
of course, no participation in the recreations of 
the community. 

‘“‘ There are at present 130 boys in the institu- 
tiow. Now, here is the peculiarity of the disei- 
pline. After the sentence is passed by the boys 
under the approval of the director, the question 
is then put, “‘ Will any of you consent to become 
the pztron of this offender, that is, to take his 
place now and suffer in his room and stead, while 
he goes free?’ And it rarely happens but that 
some one is found ready to step forward and con- 
sent to ransom the offender, by undergoing his 
punishment for him—the offender being in that 
case merely obliged to act as porter in carrying 
to his substitute in the dungeon his allowance of 
bread and water, during all the time of his cap- 
tivity. The effect has been the breaking of the 
most obdurate hearts of the boys, by seeing ano- 
ther actually enduring, willingly, what they have 
deserved to suffer. 

‘‘A remarkable case occurred lately. A boy 
whose violent temper and bad conduct had pro- 
cured his expulsion from several schools in Paris, 
and who was in a fair way of becoming an outlaw 
and terror to all good people, was received into 
the institution. For a time the novelty of the 
scene, the society, and the occupation, seemed to 
have subdued his temper; but at length his evil 
disposition showed itself, by his drawing a knife 
on a boy with whom he had quarrelled, and stab- 
bing him in the breast. The wound was severe 
but not mortal ; and while the bleeding boy was 
carried to the hospital, the rest of the inmates 
were summoned to decide on the fate of the 
criminal. They agreed at once in a sentence of 
instant expulsion, without hope of readmission. 
The director opposed this, and showed them that 
such a course would lead this poor desperate bo 
to the scaffold or the galleys. He bade them thin 
of unother punishment. They fixed upon im- 
prisonment for an unlimited period. The usual 
question was put, but no patron offered himself, 
and the culprit was marched off to prison. 

“ After some days, the director reminded the 
boys of the case, and on a repetition of the call, 
‘¢ Will no one become the patron of this unhappy 
youth ?” A voice was heard, “I will!” The a& 
tonished boys looked around and saw comin 
forward the very youth who had been wound 
and who had just been discharged from the sick 
ward. He went to the dungeon and took the 
place of the would be murderer, (for had this 
boy’s physical strength been equal to his passion, 
the blow must have been fatal, both boys being 
only about nine or ten years old,) and it was only 
after the latter had for some time carried 
pittance of food to his generous patron, and seéll 
him still pale and feeble from the effects of his 
wound, suffering for him deprivation of light and 
liberty, and joy, that his stout heart gave up, 
he cast himself at the feet of the director, coufes- 
sing and bewailing, with bitter tears, the wicked 
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pess of his heart, and expressing the resolution 
to lead a different life for the time to come.” 
Such a fact needs no comment. 


The Pea.—There has been but few vegetables, 
probably, more universally admired than the 
pea. Of all leguminous plants, it is the most 
nutritive. The following table exhibits the re- 
sults of analysis by distinguished chemists : 






Another discovery of far greater interest and sig-|read, showing there had been an increase of two 
nificance comes to the support of this view. In/|since the end of 1864; there had been 81 resig- 
1864, M. Lartet, in company with the late Dr.jnations during the past year. The number of 
Falconer, the eminent English naturalist, and —}members in the Yearly Meeting is 13,756; the 
Christy, visited the department of Dordogne, in|number of attenders of meetings not members, 
the southwest of France, where there had been|3,542. [The numbers are taken from the “ Lon- 
previously discovered pieces of the antlers of the|don Friend.”] There are now 21 Quarterly and 
deer with figures of animals rudely engraved |General Meetings, and 76 Monthly Meetings. 
upon them. During the stay of the naturalists|The summary of answers to the Queries was read 


100 pounds wheat contain 85 pounds nutritive matter.|JUst mentioned there was found a broken plate of and the state of the Yearly Meeting as thus ex- 
“ of 90 “ 


rice “ 
“ barley “ 80 a“ “ 
° beans “ 89 to 90 Ibs. “4 
- peas - 93 pounds “ 
e meat, average 35 e a 
a potatoes cont’n 25 “ “ 
“ beets “ 14 “ “ 
« carrots ‘“ 14 se ee 
“ turnips “ 8 “ “ 
“cc bread ““ 80 “ “ 


It should be recollected, however, that weight, 

not BULK, is here made a standard of comparison. 
Peas, pound for pound, it will be seen by the 
above table—and this we have no reason to regard 
otherwise than strictly correct—contain two and 
a half times as much nutriment as meat. Were 
the comparison to be graduated, on the contrary, 
by the criterion of bulk, or volume, the advantage 
would be greatly in favour ofthe latter. Between 
a barrel of peas and a barrel of pork, for instance, 
there would be no comparison, unless, indeed, we 
should admit into it the relative estimate of cost 
of cultivation and production. The principles on 
which the elementary properties of vegetables 
depend are, gum or mucilage, starch, gluten, 
jelly, fixed oils, sugar and acids. The alimentary 
ne of leguminous plants, to which class 
elongs the pea, depend upon a compound of 
starch and mucilage. The flour of peas is some- 
times formed into bread, but in ‘this form it is 
considered unhealthy, being very ponderous and 
difficult of digestion, and consequently, in some 
constitutions, apt to engender unpleasant affec- 
tions. In a green state, peas are notso nutritious 
as when mature. They afford, however, a very 
agreeable and palatable food, and in most markets, 
when iutroduced early in the season, ordinarily 
command a high price. Of the most valuable 
kinds, the Dan O’ Rourke is, perhaps, the best 
very early pea, and the Champion of England the 
next. There are, however, other kinds which 
possess great value, both as a field and garden 
vegetable. Peas are easily raised, do not require 
avery rich soil, and ought to be had in abundance 
in every farmer’s family.—N. FE. Farmer. 

Evidence of a former Cold Climate in Europe. 
—Oscar Schmidt has found in the neighbourhood 
of Gratz, the capital of Styria, two hundred feet 
above the Mur, the ancient dwellings of the Mar- 
mot, with the skeletons of four individuals. As 
the marmot inhabits only the regions bordering 
on the snow-line, this discovery leads back to the 
diluvial or drift period, when, by the extersion of 
the glaciers, the upper Alpine animals and plants 


_ Were kept down in lower levels than now, eviden- 


ces of which have hitherto been found almost ex- 
clusively in Switzerland. 

Among recent discoveries indicating the co- 
existence of man with animals now extinct, that 
of the musk-ox in France, by M. Lartet, is im- 
portant. At the present time, this animal is 
only found in the arctic regions, does not descend 
below sixty degrees of north datitude and ranges 
as high as seventy-five. The remains just referred 
to show that they existed at least fifteen degrees 


ivory evidently formed from the tusks of a large|hibited was spoken to by several. 
elephant. When the fragments were fitted to-|cluded to issue a general epistle. 
gether, Dr: Faleoner noticed that there wasen-| Siaxth-day Afternoon.—Selected minutes of the 
graved upon the plate a figure of an elephant, | Meeting for Sufferings were read, and the report 
the most remarkable feature of which was the|\of the printing committee. The distribution of 
indication that the animal was provided with Jong |works containing the religious views of Friends 
hair. No such elephant exists at the present)}was urged. ‘ The correspondence with Friends 
time: but, as is well known, the celebrated mam-'in foreign parts was read, giving cheering and in- 
moth, discovered in 1799 by Adams, imbedded in | teresting information, especially respecting those 
the ice near the mouth of the Lena, in Siberia,|in profession with us in Norway, where, notwith- 
was provided with long coarse hair, portions of|standing a considerable drain by emigration, their 
which way be seen in the museums of St. Peters-}numbers are not diminished. They had sent an 
burg and the Garden of Plants, in Paris. The|epistle to Friends of this country, which was lis- 
discovery of the engraved ivory at Dordogne, |tened to with deep attention, remarkable for its 
while alone it cannot be admitted as positive proof, {simple and affectionate style. They trace their 
yet, in connection with other observations, clearly |history from their rise, when very few, to the 
points to the existence of the mammoth in France, |present, when the number is very considerable, 
and as acotemporary with man. For in the rude|and what is of more importance, they give evi- 
stone age to which the ivory must be referred, it |dence of being lively aud healthy in their spiritual 
|is difficult to conceive of man’s having any other/condition. They have meetings in twelve or 
knowledge of the outward characters of animals |thirteen places ; the chief being at Stavanger. 
than that which comes of personal observation. * * Among other of the persecutions which 
In this connection it may be stated that the|they have to suffer, is a tax for the support of 
welcome news has been received and comwuni-|schools in which the Lutheran State religion is 
cated in a letter from (. E. de Baer, of St. Pe-|the only or chief education imparted; and for 
tersburg, to the Academy of Sciences, in Paris,|refusing to serve in the militia, imprisonment 
that another frozen mammoth has been found.|for a month is inflicted. A case was mentioned 
It was first observed by a Samoeide in the neigh-|of such a term of confinement for five successive 
bourhood of the Bay of Taz, on the eastern arm jyears, and that on bread and water, having been 
of the Gulf of Obi. The Academy of Sciencesin|endured by one individual. The prospect of bet- 
St. Petersburg has commissioned a distinguished |tering their condition by removing from a natu- 
naturalist, M. Schmidt, to make as complete ajrally poor climate to one so productive as that of 
study as possible of these interesting remains and |the Western States of America is so promising, 
of all the cireumstances connected with their|that emigration seems likely to continue and in- 
burial in the frozen earth where they now lie.—|crease.” 
Nation. Seventh-day appears to have been taken up 
with meetings of Ackworth School Committee ; 
a School Conference and the Tract Association. 
Second-day the 28th.—The proposition which 
came up last year from Essex Quarter, to alter 
ithe discipline relative to the payment of tithe 
rent charge, so that those paying it, should not 
be reported as violating the testimony against a 
forced maintenance of the State Church, and was 
thea referred for further discussion, was now 
brought before the meeting and®argued at length, 
nearly the whole of two sittings being occupied 


It was con- 
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SIXTH MONTH 30, 1866. 





LONDON YEARLY MEETING. 

From the account given in “The British 
Friend,” of the late Yearly Meeting held in Lon- 
don, we take the following summary. 

The meeting convened on the morning of the 
23rd of Fifth month. Epistles were received 
from Dublin Yearly Meeting and from eight|by the subject. It was finally decided to make 
Yearly Meetings in America. A proposition was |no alteration. 
made to address Philadelphia Yearly Meeting,| Third-day was devoted to a joint meeting of 
which called forth some discussion, wherein, as}men and women to consider the best mode of 
usual, it was held out that the latter meeting was | promoting the ‘‘ Christian interests of our poorer 
altogether in fault for the discontinuance of the | neighbours.” 
correspondence, which, however, was controverted ‘ourth-day Afternoon.—A proposition was in- 
bysome. ‘It was ultimately agreed that nothing |troduced that the Meeting for Sufferings be au- 
could, at present, suitable be done in the direction” |thorized to memoralize the government to repeal 
proposed, ‘‘an impression being prevalent, that |the law which excludes the scriptures from the 
a better state of things was silently, though it)government schools in India, which led to a long 
might be slowly, coming round.” In the after-|discussion, but permission not being granted, 
noon Joseph Crossfield was re-appointed clerk. |‘ the conversation dropped.” 
Several testimonies respecting deceased ministers! given by a member of the self-constituted foreign 
were read. The proposition to appoint delegates | mission committee, that they had engaged a wo- 
to the conference to be held in Baltimore next au-|man Friend to go out to India to be employed in 
tumn was discussed. On Fifth day, answers to|a school connected with a mission in Benares. A 
the Queries from some of the meetings were read ; | report respecting the registry in London for young 














farther south. Since their habitat is strictly|also reports of distraint on account of ecclesiasti-!men wanting situations was read, also a minute 
arctic, their presence in France would seem to|jcal demands. Other testimonies on behalf of pores relative to Friends in the Southern 
indicate a climate much colder formerly than now.|deceased ministers. The tabular statement was 


emisphere. 





Information was * 
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Fifth-day the 81st.—Selected minutes from 
the Meeting for Sufferings were read. Accounts 
were given to the meeting by two Friends who 


THE FRIEND. 


State, the prospect on the first of the month was for 
seven-tenths of a crop. With favorable weather, and 
the absence of casualties before harvesting, the indica- 
tions are that there will be about three-fourths of an 


had recently been on religious visits to some Of | average total yield in wheat. Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri 


the Yearly Meetings in America, referring to|and Kansas, promise more than an average crop of 


facts and feelings called forth in the course of |wheat. New. York, Pennsylvania and New Jersey, aré 


their labours. The subscriptions raised for 
Friends in North Carolina, amounted to £3,200, 
to be applied for educational purposes. Informa- 
tion was given respecting the deputation sent to 
Jamaica by the Meeting for Sufferings to inves- 
tigate the causes, &c., &c., of the recent outbreak 
among the coloured population in that Island ; 
also respecting the slave trade and slavery. 

Sixth-day, Sixth month 5th.—A discussion as 
to the propriety of receiving and recording a min- 
ute from the Freedmen’s Aid Meeting, held the 
day before, in which others besides Friends took 
part, concluding to appoint two Friends to prepare 
a suitable minute. Epistles to the Yearly Meet- 
ings corresponded with, were read, and the gene 
ral epistle passed. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Forrign.—News from Europe to the 15th inst. No 
formal declaration of war had yet been made, but the 


Emperor of Austria, in a speech, had said that he was | 
The German Diet has} 
The Prussian | 


compelled to draw the sword. 
resolved to mobilize the Federal army. 
member protested against this decision. When the 
Austria had declared war against Prussia bad been re- 
ceived, but no public information bad been received in 
England since the interruption of diplomatic relations 
between the two governments. 
about to concentrate near Frankfort-on-the-Main. Gen. 
Gablenz and the Duke of Augustenbarg, had proceeded 
thither. The Prussian army on the Silesian frontier 
was throwing up defences on all the roads which de- 
bouch from Bavaria. In the British House of Commons 
the continental crisis was debated. Gladstone suid 
England had unofficially recommended the cession of 
Venetia, and be expressed bis opinion that in the Ger- 
man quarrel the sympathy of England was with Austria, 
and in the Italian question it was with Italy. The Paris 
correspondent of the Zimes says, it is believed the four 
queens or empresses who are in Germany, are using 
their best efforts to re-establish between the sovereigns 
that peace which their people so ardently desire, and 
have done more than is generally supposed. Russia 
was also employing ber diplomacy towards the same 
end. The writer says there are still people in Paris 


! and the bill to reimburse West Virginia for war expen- 
steamer left, several private telegrams to the effect that | 


Austrian troops were | 


estimated at about eight-tenths of the usual average. 
Illinois, now the greatest wheat growing State, is ex- 
pected to give at least three-fourths of an average yield, 
and Wisconsin will probably do as well. Maryland and 
West Virginia will each average about six-tenths. Ohio 
jand Indiana are said to bave suffered most from winter 
killing. Only balf acrop is expected from these two 
States. The reports from the remaining. States vary 
from half crops up to a full average. Spring barley will 
be a full crop; winter barley is estimated at about eight 
and a halftenths. Onxts promise to be a full crop. 
Congress. — The President has informed the two 
Houses, by message, that the Secretary of State had 
jtransmitted the proposed constitutional amendment to 
|the Governors of the several States, in order that it may 
claim the needful action of their respective legislatures. 
The Naval Committee of the Senate reported, without 
jamendment, the House bill to accept League Island for 
naval purposes. The Senate has passed the Tax bill. 
Many amendments have been made—one of them re- 
duces the tax on cotton to two cents per pound. The 
|House of Representatives has reconsidered the bill to 
|establish a Bureau of Education, and after much dis- 
cussion has passed the bill. The Indian appropriation 
bill, and several other bills have been passed. The bill 
fur the disposal of public lands for homestesds, in Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas and Florida, 





ditures, have been approved by the President. 

New York.—In the City Directory, just published, the 
names cover nearly eleven bundred pages, and number 
176,511. The Directory of 1865 contained 166,144 
names. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 274. Of old age, 
11. 

The South and the Freedmen.—The Fisk free school, at 
Nasbville, for coloured children, closed its first term on 
the 15th instant. A large number of citizens crowded 
the chapel to witness the examination. Nearly one 
thousand pupils are taught in this school by fifteen ex- 
cellent teachers. It is supported by the Western Freed- 
men’s Commission, of Cincinnati, and the American 
Missionary Association of New York. Tbe examination 
is said to have astonished old Tennesseeans who never 
before gave countenance to a negro school. City ruail- 
ways are being laid in Mobile quite extensively, and in 
other respects a spirit of improvement is manifested. 
Col. T. W. Osborn, Assistant Commissioner of the Freed- 





men’s Bureau for Florida, reports that the labour sys- 


jtem of the people became settled early in the year, and 


who believe the war may yet be averted. Kossuth had | during the past month there bas been no disturbance of 
issued an address to the Hungarians from Turin, re- |the system. The freed people are labouring diligently 
commending them to wait for the course of events, and | on the plantations, and appear to give satisfaction to 


if matiers progress in such a manner as to offer a field | 


their employers. The lumbering business bas become 


of action, due notice will he given, The Bank rate of extensive, and freedmen are employed except in cases 


interest remained at 10 per cent, 
market breadstuffs were firm with an advancing ten- 
dency. Cottcn had advanced $d.a ld. Stock in port 
1,040,000 bales, including 441,000 American. Consols, 
863. U.S..5-20's 643.65. In the House of Commons 
the opposition continued their obstruétive tactics to the 
Reform bill. A strike among the labourers, seamen, &c. 
in Liverpool, was becoming general and serious. 

In the Italian House of Deputies, the first article of 
the bill for the suppression of all religious bodies 
throughout Italy was almost unanimously adopted. 

The late news from Mexico is unfavorable to the Im- 
perialists. They have lost or abandoned most of their 
important cities in the interior, and it was the general 
opinion that the Empire would not last long. Maxi- 
milian was in great fioancial distress. The work on all 
the railroads leading to the city of Mexico bad been 
discontinued for the want of funds. On the 16th inst. 
the Liberals captured, near the city of Camargo, a train 
consisting of 250 wagons with teams of twelve mules 
each, loaded with merchandise worth over one million 
of dollars. They also took over 800 prisoners, and 
eleven pieces of artillery. 


Unirep States.—The Crops.—The monthly report of 
the Department of of Agriculture says: The returns of 


try, received from the Ist to the 15th of the Sixth month, 
shows that the apprehensions of scarcity which might 
threaten compulsory economy of consumption, or war- 
rant extraordinary prices, are groundless. From a care- 
ful analysis of the statistical returns, with due regard 
to the usual average product and present losses of each 


In the Liverpool | 


where skilled labour is required. Judge Thomas, of 
the Seventh Judicial Circuit of Virginia, having refused 
to admit the testimony of a negro in a case before him, 
where coloured men were not concerned, on the ground 
that he must be governed by the law of the State and 
not of the United States; a bill of indictment has been 
found against him .by the Grand Jury of the United 
States Court recently in session in Richmond. The 
Baltimore Association for the Moral and Educational 
Improvement of the Coloured People, sustain 70 schools 
in Maryland, with an average attendance of 5645 pupils. 
From a report of Supt. Eberhart’s, it appears that there 
are now in operation in Georgia, 73 schools for freed- 
men, which are presided over by 107 teachers, and con- 
tain 7,162 scholars. There is still an occasional display 
of hostility to the education of negroes, as in Griffin, 





where three school-houses, one after another, have been 
burned, or as in Americus and Elberton. On the other 
hand, in Augusta the judge of the police court recently 
imposed a fine of $50 on a boy convicted of disturbirg 
one of the schools, and only two of the city papers op- 
posed themselves to the sentence. 


Artificial Limbs.—From a report made to Congress, it 
appears that government has provided 6075 artificial 


1 limbs to soldiers ; 2134 arms, 3784 legs, 44 hands, 9 feet 
five thousand correspondents, in all parts of the coun-|and 104 other appliances ; twenty-three different manu- 


facturers of artificial limbs supplied the government, 
and the cost was $357,728. 

The Markets, §c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 25th inst. Mew York.—American gold 154 a 154}. 
U. 8S. sixes, 1881, 110%; ditto, 5-20, 1023. Superfine 
State flour, $6.40 a $7. Shipping Ohio, $9 a $10.10. 


Baltimore flour, $1050 a $12. Spring wheat, $2.16 @ — 
$2.45. Western oats, 56 a 60. Mixed western corn, 
92a 94 cts. Middlings cotton, 37 a 38 cts. Phil 3 
phia.—Superfine flour, $8.25 a $9; extra family a 
fancy, $10 a $16. Spring wheat, $2.50; choice 
$3.05. Rye. $1.35. Yellow corn, $1.05. Delaware ow 

79 cts.; Penna. 73 a 75 cts. The arrivals and saleg 
beef cattle reached about 1600 head. Prices unsettled 
and lower, extra selling at 17 a 17} cts., fair to good 
15a 16 cts., and common 12a14 cts. Sheep in fair 
demand at last week’s prices. Hogs, no change. 


WOMEN’S AID ASSOCIATION. 


A Stated Meeting of the Women’s Aid Association, ~ 
will be beld at No. 112 North Seventh St., on Seventh. 
day the 30th inst., at 5 P.M. 

Saran Lewis, Secretary, 


The Women’s Aid Association are about openings 
Home in Burlington, to which they propose transferri 
the children now located at 708. Lombard street, with 
those that are to be brought on from the Orphanage at 
Richmond. We solicit from our friends donations of 
bedding, household or kitchen furniture. Contriba- 
tions may be sent to 708 Lombard street. 

Sarag Lewis, Secretary, 


HAVERFORD COLLEGE. 

The Winter Term will begin on Fourth-day, 12th of 
Ninth month. 

Applications for the admission of students must in all 
cases be accompanied by certificates of character and 
the studies pursued, signed by the last teacher; which 
may be addressed to John M. Whitall or James Whitall, 
No. 410 Race St., or to Thomas P. Cope, No. 1 Walnut 
street. 


A Friend in Germantown can accommodate one or 
two Friends with board. Apply at the office of “ The 
Friend.” 


WANTED 
A Male Teacher for Deptford School, Woodbury, N. J, 
One who isa good disciplinarian, and well qualified to 
teach all the branches of a thorough English education, 
will receive liberal compensation. 
Address with reference, 


C. P. Sroxes, and 
Wa. Wave Griscom, 
Sixth mo. 4th, 1866. Woodbury, N. J. 

FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 

NEAR FRANKFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADELPHIA ) 

Physician and Superintendent,—Josaua H.WortHing- 
ton, M. D. 

Application for the Admission of Patients may be 
made to the Superintendent, to Cuartes Exuis, Clerk 
of the Board of Managers, No. 637 Market Street, Phila- 
delphia, or to any other Member of the Board. 

Diep, on the 25th of Fourth month, 1865, Pent 
Emsreg, daughter of the late John Embree, of West 
Bradford, Chester Co., Pa., in the 32d year of her age. 
The deceased was visited with a protracted illness of 
nearly nine month’s duration, and at times endured 
much bodily suffering, which was borne with christian 
fortitude and resignation, remarking, “ | enjoy the many 
quiet hours I spend in my chamber, and feel | can say, 
‘Thy will be done.’” As the close of, life drew near; _ 
her mind was deeply exereised concerning the future 
welfare of her immortal soul; and though she felt that 
she bad a “ multitude of sins,” she was enabled to look 
unto Him, who came to save that which was lost, and 
to speak of the prospect of death with entire calmness, 
saying, “all is ready, everything is ready.” Unders 
sense ofethe vanity and inconsistency of adorning bodies 
for the grave, she particularly desired that the articles 
for ber funeral attire should be of the plainest mat 
and made in the most simple manner. Her loss is deeply 
mourned; yet her relatives and friends humbly trast 
that through the mercies of our Holy Redeemer, she bas 
been permitted to enterinto that mansion which is pre- 
pared for the righteous. 

, at her residence near Camden, N. J., om the 
evening of the 29th of Fifth month, 1866, Paupsnom 
Coorsr, in the 64th year of her age, a member 
elder of Haddonfield Monthly and Newtown Particular 
Meeting. . : 

——, on the 7th inst., at her residence, Haddonfield, 
N. J., Saran Exrrets, in the 83d year of her age, ® 
member of Haddonfield Monthly Meeting. Daring ber 
last illness, which she bore with putience and resigma= — 
tion, her confidence was in the all sufficiency of ber 
Saviour, and in this peaceful state of mind she gently 
passed away. 





